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Memorabilia. 
()8 May 2 falls the first centenary anniver- 

sary of the death of Thomas Manning. 
The honourable eccentrics of English litera- 
ture and history make a group which must 
always be prized by lovers and students of 
humanity. The most thorough-going and pro- 
nounced in eccentricity form a nucleus, and 
from that outwards they shade off to the nor- 
mal Englishman. Thomas Manning, with 
his immense beard, his unusual manners, his 
odd dress, his capacity for living in a house 
with little or no furniture but books, may be 
said to occupy a station near the centre of the 
nucleus. Fortune also, again and again, 
invested him with singularity, for which it is 
true he himself furnished occasion by his 
strong, individual tastes indomitably pur- 
sued. Chief among them was his choice of 
Chinese as the pursuit of his life. This 
brought him to Paris, where, after three years 
of study he was, in 1803, caught by the war. 
It is pleasant to reflect — and melancholy, 
too,.as contrast with what we have seen in 
modern Europe—that Napoleon signed his 
passport for return to England, induced to do 
so by consideration for Manning’s aims as a 
Chinese scholar: and it was the only passport 
so signed. Manning next, for a few years in 
England, set himself to qualify, more or less, 
as a medical man, and by and by, via India, 
he arrived and settled in Canton, where he 
practised as a doctor, and also made sundry 
vain attempts to penetrate into the interior 
of China, At last, unaided by Government, 
and unaccompanied save by a single Chinese 
Fortune be- 
friended him; he fell in with a Chinese gen- 
eral whose men were in want of a doctor’s 
help. Manning cured some of them and, 
travelling in their company, actually came to 
Lhasa, and was the first Englishman to enter 
the holy city. True, after a few months, he 
was peremptorily ordered back to India by the 








authorities at Peking. He brought away with 
him a rough note-book of day-to-day jottings 
which in time was printed and published ; but 
fortune, which had so well befriended him, 
now, in one particular, abandoned him, suf- 
fering to be lost a long narrative of the Lhasa 
journey which he wrote out for an English 
friend. He returned to Canton, keeping his 
Tibetan adventures secret from officials, and 
presently, in spite of his chief’s objections to 
his flowing beard, accompanied Amherst’s 
embassy to Peking as junior secretary and 
interpreter. After that he returned to Eng- 
land. Shipwrecked on the way, he was 
rescued and taken with the other passengers to 
St. Helena, where he saw Napoleon. We 
quote here from an account by A. J. Dunkin 
in ‘N. and Q.,’ 2S. x. 144: 

Sir Hudson Lowe, the governor, granted per- 
mission to the members [of the embassy suite] 
to visit Napoleon upon the condition that they 
should not address the banished hero by the 
title of ‘‘ Emperor.” Napoleon spoke to each 
of the gentlemen composing the suite; and when 
he came to Mr. Manning, he very sharply asked 
his old acquaintance, “ Who signed your pass- 
port for England?” Mr. Manning, with the most 
complimentary tact replied, “ par l’Empereur.” 
So delicately uttered was the allusion to his 
past imperial sway that Napoleon deeply 
blushed. 

In England he lived in retirement, and is 
represented as a disappointed man, though 
a master of fifteen languages and of unique 
memories, surrounded by his Chinese books, 
and able to attract by his conversation a con- 
course of distinguished visitors, he must have 
owed his disappointment rather to some effects 
of over-strain, or to some flaw in disposition 
or defect in philosophy than to justifying cir- 
cumstances. He died at Bath at the age of 
sixty-eight, of apoplexy, and lies buried in 
the Abbey Church. His Oriental library 
passed to the Royal Asiatic Society. 

All this is now perhaps a litile faded: by 
this time other Englishmen have made them- 
selves proficients in Chinese, and entered 
Lhasa. What gives his memory the lasting 
greenness of perpetual life is his friendship 
with Charles Lamb. Lamb’s letters very 
clearly attest that there was something in 
Manning’s spirit peculiarly congenial to him 
—something that drew out alike his whimsical 
sweetness and his equally whimsical naughti- 
ness, as well as his more serious stamina (to 
use Lamb’s own word for it), which he did not 
like his friends to forget. How many people 
who knew not the traveller and Chinese 
scholar cherish affection for Charles Lamb’s 
friend. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


NOTES ON INIGO JONES. 


[HE following notes deal with various topics 
relating to Inigo Jones’s life and works. 
Although my views are frequently in conflict 
with it, I wish to express my indebtedness to 
Mr. J. A. Gotch’s ‘ Inigo Jones ’ (1928). 
1. Authenticated buildings, 

No satisfactory list of Jones’s buildings has 
been published. The following list gives all 
the buildings known to me, either still exist- 
ing or represented in prints, etc., for whose 
authenticity satisfactory evidence is known: 
either contemporary mention or building 
accounts (some buildings excluded from the 
list will be discussed in later notes) : 


Banqueting House, Whitehall (John Webb, 
‘A Vindication of Stone-Heng Restored,’ 
1665, p. 123; other notices). 

Queen’s House, Greenwich (Webb, as 
above; notices and accounts). 

Old St. Paul’s: portico and casing of west 
end, walls of nave, etc. (views by Hollar) ; 
(Webb; other notices). 

St. Paul’s, Covent Garden (reconstructed) 
(Webb). 

Marlborough House Chapel (Webb). 

Gateway formerly at Oatlands (painting) 
(accounts). 

For the first three and the last of these 
there are also drawings by Jones. All, except 
the Oatlands gate and those parts of the cas- 
ing of St. Paul’s where the existing building 
restricted Jones, show a common style; any 
undocumented additions to the list, if they 
belong to Jones’s mature period, should be in 
the same style. One drawing showing a diver- 
gence from it is published by Mr. Gotch 
(p. 88); it shows decided Jacobean features ; 
but it bears the relatively early date 1616 
(it is possibly for an addition to, or alteration 
of, an existing building). The Oatlands gate 
(see Mr. W. G. Keith, in Architectural 
Review, April, 1916, pp. 76-7) was built in 
1617; .it is closely related to the designs of 
S. Serlio for such things (see-his Tutte l’ Opere 
ad’ Architettura, 1584, Libro estraordinario). 
Another drawing by Jones (Mr. Gotch, p. 126) 
dated 1621, for a gate formerly at Chelsea 
and now at Chiswick, is also perhaps related 
to Serlio’s designs. 

Although no decisive evidence appears to 
have been published, the general lay-out of 








Covent Garden and the design of the houses 
on the north and east sides of the square 
are almost certainly by Jones (the design ap 
pears in views by various artists and in ¢le 
vations by Colin Campbell) ; with the church 
they form a town-planning unit; the style 
appears to be Jones’s. A drawing by Jone 
(Mr, Gotch, p, 206) exists for a screen form 
erly in Winchester Cathedral (I have seep 
only an unsatisfactory engraving of the 
screen) ; it is almost certainly by Jones. The 
gate at Chiswick . (see above), despite its 
stylistic divergence, is probably by him. There 
are some drawings by Jones for Wilton House, 
but it is doubtful how far he designed or 
superintended the building and execution of 
any part of it now existing. 

Jones derived his style from Palladio. He 
studied his book very carefully, especially 
during his visit to Italy in 1613 and 1614, 
comparing Palladio’s statements and illustra- 
tions with the ancient buildings on which 
they were based; he also studied Bramante’s 
Tempietto in’ Rome (Jones’s notes in his 
copy of Palladio, published by G. Leoni in 
his edition of Palladio, 3rd ed., 1742; not in 
Leoni’s earlier editions). His work occasion- 
ally shows a Venetian looseness, also found 
in Palladio; there appears to be no trace of 
any influence of contemporary Roman archi- 
tecture, from the time of Vignola onwards 
(except perhaps in the casing of St. Paul’s; 
three of the preliminary sketches for the 
Queen’s Hause are perhaps based on the Villa 
di Papa Giulio by Vignola; they are pub 
lished by G. H, Chettle, ‘ The Queen’s House,’ 
London Survey Committee, c. 1937, p. 27). 
In his interiors Jones employed a more fanci- 
ful style (for his attitude see his note, printed 
by Mr. Gotch, pp. 81-2). He notes the method 
of designing cartouches, probably for painted 
ceiling decoration, employed by a_ minor 
Roman painter, a contemporary, Tarquinio 
Ligustri da Viterbo (ibid., p. 81). But the 
origins of his general interior style, so far as 
it is or can be known, have been very inade 
quately studied, 


2. King Charles I’s Statue Gallery 
at St. James’s Palace. 


The following passage, from John Webb's 
‘A Vindication of Stone-Heng Restored, 
1665, p. 99, appears hitherto to have escaped 
notice : 

In the Tuscan and uncovered Atria, the 
Beams of the Roof of the appartements that lay 
round about them, were made to reach 80 = 
in length over the walls of the Atrium, as ie 
the family might pass dry about it. And of this 
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Mr. Jones hath in some sort shewed us an 
Example, in his late Majesties statue Gallery 
at St. James’s, where the Plates under the 
Beams in front towards the garden were sup- 
ported with Pillars, and towards the Park the 
same Beams extended and jutted over the wall so 
far, as that his Majesty in all weathers might 
run at the Ring, and use other Heroick exercises 
dry, and under covert. 

Webb is an unexceptionable authority here. 
The building has been demolished and its site 
can probably not be determined; no repre- 
sentation of it appears to be known; but its 
eneral appearance emerges from Webb’s 

escription. A general idea of the collection 
which it housed can be obtained from A. T. F. 
Michaelis’s ‘Ancient Marbles in Great 
Britain.’ 

3. Jones and Arundel. 

Miss M. F. S, Hervey, in her ‘Life’ of 
Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, gives an 
account of Arundel’s patronage of Jones, and 
prints a number of documents relating to it. 
The following passage, from Webb’s ‘ Vindi- 
cation’ (p. 185), is of interest as showing the 
durability of the relationship. Webb is 
pointing out that the arts are subject to 
decay : 

Have I not seen in his late Majesties Royal 
Collection, Releives in Marble done by the 
Greeks in their Later Times, to be far more 
barbarously rude, than those Sculptures cf 
the Cimbrians and Goths exhibited by Olaus 
Wormius? And have I not by me a _ Letter 
written to Mr. Jones from that never to be 
forgotten Maecenas of all Learning, the Right 
Honourable Thomas Earl of Arundel and 
Surrey not long before his death, saying, that 
Italy was no more Italy; He then found such 
decay of Architecture, Painting, and all that 
was good and vertuous, from what not forty 
years before he had seen therein? 

Unfortunately very little is known about 
Arundel’s last visit to Italy (he was probably 
at Milan about Easter 1645; in Padua in 
August 1645, and at Easter 1646; he died 
there in September: Hervey, ‘Life’ of 
Arundel, pp. 447-55) ; so that it is impossible 
to determine to what works of art—or to what 
movement—he refers. [Note: The present 
two passages must not be assumed to contain 
everything in Webb’s ‘ Vindication’ that is 
of value for Jones’s biography ; I have found 
them when examining the book for another 
purpose. } 

4. Jones as M.P., J.P., ete. 

On 10 Feb., 1620/1, Sir James Leedes, 
Member for Shoreham, was expelled from the 
House of Commons for not taking the oath; 
on the same day a writ for a new election was 
ordered to be issued (Commons’ Journals, i., 





516-7). The Member elected in his place was 
‘* Inigo Joanes, esq.’” The date of the return 
is given as 16 Feb. (‘ Return’ of Members 
of Parliament, 1878, i., 454); but this ap- 
pears to be too soon after the order for the 
new writ. There is no notice that the new 
member took the oath, but the absence of such 
a notice appears to be normal (there is also 
a gap in the Journal of the House between 
17 and 26 Feb.). The only notice that I have 
found relating to him as a member occurs in 
the Journal for 26 March (i,, 572-3) : 

Ordered, Mr. Speaker shall make a Warrant 
to the Surveyor of the King’s Works [i.e. Jones 
in his official capacity], &c.—Mr. Treasurer, ... 
Mr. Enego Jones,.., [twelve men in all], to 
to take a View for enlarging the seats in the 
House, and for making a Provision for keeping 
out of the Sun. 

A statement made by Jones concerning some 
glass is mentioned in notices of a committee 
on 16 May (‘ Commons’ Debates, 1621,’ ed. 
Notestein, etc., 1935, ii. 373; iv. 354; vi. 161) ; 
but the statement was probably only an 
extract from a report made by Jones and a 
colleague, Thomas Baldwin, on 29 March, 
1620 (‘ Cal. State Papers Domestic,’ 1619-23, 
p-. 134). 

It is natural to assume that the member is 
identical with the architect. There is no 
ground for questioning the assumption ; there 
are no traces of a second person of the same 
names. There appears to be a reference to 
Jones’s having been a member in the last lines 
of Jonson’s ‘ Expostulation with Inigo Jones.’ 
Jones was not a member of any other Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr, J. A. Gotch (‘Inigo Jones,’ p. 147) 
shows that Jones was a Justice of the Peace 
by 1630. Acting in this capacity, he is found 
granting certificates to various men in 
September 1635 and March 1637, stating that 
they had taken the oath of allegiance before 
him; and on 29 and 30 Dec., 1641, he and 
two other Justices examined five men con- 
cerned in disturbances at Whitehall on 
29 Dec. (‘ Cal. State Papers Domestic,’ 1635, 
p. 374, etc. ; 1636-7, p. 518; 1641-3, pp. 215, 
218). 

Mr. Gotch (pp. 215-6) gives an account of 
the payments required of Jones by the Par- 
liament in 1646; further information is pro- 
vided by the ‘ Calendar of the Committee for 
Advance of Money ’ (p. 185), where, however, 
Jones wrongly appears as ‘‘ Sir Inigo Jones’’ 
(the identification is based on the fact that 
the delinquent had lodgings in Scotland Yard 
(see below); further, on 20 Oct., 1645, he 
was ordered to be brought in custody to pay 
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his assessment; the architect had been taken 
“ae ey at Basing House on 14 Oct. ; and no 
night or baronet of the name is known). 
Jones was fined £545 for his ‘‘ Delinquency 
and Sequestration ’’ and had to pay £500 for 
his assessment, with £10 “‘ officers’ salary.” 
Jones had originally been assessed at £1,000, 
being 1/20 of his real estate (the ratio of the 
assessment was 1/20 of the real and 1/5 of 
the personal estate); the assessments being 
found to be too high on account of the war, 
sums much smaller were normally accepted in 
full payment. 

On 27 June, 1646, a petition of the officers 
of His Majesty’s Works, signed by Jones and 
a colleague, was heard by the House of Lords. 
They were being sued for timber used in 
making the court in Westminster Hall for 
Strafford’s trial, and asked for protection. 
The Lords ordered that the Committee for 
the Revenue should be recommended to 
arrange for the payment for the timber (Hist. 
MSS. Comm., 6th Rep., p. 123; Lords’ 
Journals, viii. 397). 

On his appointment as Surveyor-General of 
the King’s works in 1615, Jones entered into 
occupation of a house in Scotland Yard pre- 
viously occupied by his predecessor in the 
office, Simon Basil. This is identical with 
‘“his house near Whitehall, or... some 
rooms in Scotland Yard belonging to him,”’ 
where he had goods in 1646, when his assess- 
ment was being considered. John Webb 
appears as the occupant in a survey made in 
1650, when the house was valued at £56 per 
annum ; Jones re-appears as the occupant in 
1651 (London County Council, ‘Survey of 
London,’ vol, xvi., Charing Cross, 1935, pp. 
214-5). He presumably remained in occupa- 
tion until his death in 1652. 


5. Jones’s Religion. 


Horace Walpole and most of the later bio- 
graphers of Jones have stated that he was a 
Roman Catholic. Walpole’s authority was 
probably a notice in one of George Vertue’s 
note-books : 

Dr. Harwood from S* Christ. Wren, says 

that Inigo Dy’d at Somersett house in the 
strand, a Roman Catholick, that he was pyt 
apprentice to a Joyner in Pauls church yard, 
went to Italy with the Earl of Arundel. Pem- 
broke some say. 
(Walpole Soc., vol. xviii. (Vertue, vol. i.), 
1930, p. 105). Vertue himself had made no 
use of this notice in a sketch of Jones’s life 
in the same note-book and written not more 
than four years later (ibid., pp. 148-50). 

The statement reaches its extreme form in 








the article on Jones in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography’: Jones’s 

father appears to have been a Roman Catholic 
and Inigo adhered to that faith. : 
This article, which is unsigned, was based on 
collections made by H. P. Horne, who later 
published part of them, relating to Jones's 
life until 1619, in The Hobby Horse, 1898, pp, 
22-40, 64-80. Horne says nothing about Jone 
or his father’s having been Roman Catholics; 
the latter’s will, which he prints, contains no 
definitely Roman Catholic features, and was 
made in the presence of the rector of St. 
Benet’s, Paul’s Wharf, the parish in which 
he was living. 

Apart from the notice rejected by Vertue 
there appears in fact to be no evidence that 
Jones ever was a Roman Catholic (it is 
possible that he is described as one in one of 
the accounts of the capture of Basing House; 
these are not at present available). On the 
other hand the fact that he was a member of 
Parliament and a Justice of the Peace makes 
it almost certain that for some part of his life 
he was an Anglican; the qualifying oaths 
required for both positions were such as no 
conforming Roman Catholic could take (dis 
pensations I think could not be granted for 
these oaths), It seems reasonable to assume 
that he was an Anglican throughout his life. 

The question is of rather more than sec 
tarian interest, as its answer has some bearing 
on Jones’s artistic training. An English 
Protestant would almost certainly er 
found it difficult to study art or architecture 
in Rome prior to 1620 (or perhaps later), 
unless he had been accompanied by someone 
who could protect him from _ interference. 
When Jones was in Rome in 1614 he was in 
Arundel’s company; there is no reason to 
believe that he had studied at Rome pre 
viously. There is also little evidence to show 
that he had paid special attention to archi- 
tecture before 1613, although he had presum- 
ably studied it with other arts, notably 
drawing and stagecraft. Examination of his 
earliest drawings will perhaps throw some 
light on his training. E. S. pe Beer. 


(To be concluded.) 


ARMORIAL TAILZIES IN SCOTLAND. 


(See ante pp. 254, 272.) 
HE instances on record commence within 4 
few years of the institution of Lyon 
Register, Hamilton of Binning’s case being a 
early example. 
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Matriculation of Hamilton of Binning. 
Lyon Register Vol. 7, p. 329, 


George Hamilton now of Binning whose 
father was a lawful son of the house Binning 
and in whose favours Gavin Hamilton ane elder 
brothers son of the said house hath renunced 
the simple coat of the family by a letter 
under his hand of the date the 20 day of July 
1687 years bears Gules on a chevron between 
three cinque foils argert a buckle azure betwixt 
two spots of ermine all within a bordure of the 
second charged with eight tree-foil slipped vert 
with helmet and mantling as is usual, crest the 
trunk of an oak sprouting out a new twig, the 
motto “ Through God revived.” 


Here, only a few years after the institution 
of the Register, and as a contemporary inter- 
pretation of the ago enjoyed by Lyon and 
armigeri under the Statute, we find that not 
only can ‘‘ the simple coat of the family” 
(and it is a branch-family) be diverted, or re- 
nounced, but that the appropriate procedure 
was a ‘“‘letter under his hand’”’ by the 
Renouncer. 

A few years later we have a more elaborate 
renunciation of the arms of Scott of Synton: 


Excerpt from Matriculation of Scott of 
Harden, 9 November 1700, Lyon Register 
Vol. ii., p. 189. 


To aun and Sundry whom these presents do or 
may concern [ Sir ALEXANDER ARESKINE OF 
Campo, Knight and Baronet, Lyon King of 
Arms, Considering . . . |narrative here of 
statute establishing Lyon Register] . . . there- 
fore conform to the tenor of the said Act of 
Parliament I testify and make known that the 
coat armorial pertaining and belonging to the 
right worshipful Sir William Scott of Harden, 
Knight and Baronet, descended of the ancient 
familie of Scotts of Syntoun and approven of 
and confirmed by me to him (1) as having now 
right to represent the said family of Syn- 
toun (2) and to bear the ensigns armorial pro- 
perly belonging thereto by virtue of a Renun- 
ciation and Conveyance (3) thereof made and 
granted in his favour by Archibald Scott of 
Boonraw, true and lineal Representer of the 
Said ancient familie of Syntoun, dated the 22 
day of November instant and registered in my 
hooks this day, (4) is matriculated in my said 
Public Register upon the day and date hereof 
and is thus blazoned, viz.:—The said Sir Wiil- 
liam Seott as representer of the said ancient 
familie of Syntoun in manner above deduced (5) 
for his achievement and ensigns armorial 
hears: or, two mullets in chief and a crescent 
in. base azure on an helmet befitting his degree 
with a mantle gules doubling argent and wreath 
of his colours is set for his crest a nymph hold- 
ing in her dexter hand the sun and in her sin- 
ister the moon, supported by two mermaids 
each holding in their other hand a mirror, all 
proper; the motto within an escroll above 

Reparabit cornua phoebe ”; which coat above 
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blazoned I declare to be the said Sir William 
Scott of Harden his coat of arms and bearing 
in all time coming as having right and title tu 
represent the said ancient familie of Syntowne 
in manner above set down (6). In testimony 
whereof I have subscribed this extract and 
caused append my seal of office hereto. Given 
at Edinburgh the 29 day of November and ot 
the reign of our sovereign Lord King William 
the Twelfth yere, 1700. 


The following six points deserve careful 
consideration : 


(1) The form of the document is that of the 
matriculation-confirmations, which fall midway 
between a patent and an ordinary matricula- 
tion. Hamilton of Binnings was, so far as we 
know, a simple matriculation. In this case the 
adding of supporters may have necessitated a 
confirmation; at any rate it is a writ involving 
the Lord Lyon’s discretionary prerogative. 

(2) The confirmation is expressly made “ as 
having now right to represent” the family, 
thereby making it clear that Lyon considered 
right of representation followed from the tran- 
saction. 

(3) The document was both a “ renurciation ” 
(like Hamilton of Binning’s), and a “ convey- 
ance”—presumably like that in Myreton of 
Cambo. 

(4) We find the Lord Lyon’s books, were an 
appropriate place for recording the Renuncia- 
tion of Arms, but unfortunately the “ Books 
and Registers” of this period, save only the 
Public Register of All Arms and Bearings 
(which the statute 1672 cap. 47 ordained to be 
transmitted to successors in office) have disap- 
peared. Like the books of other Scottish juris- 
dictions, they remained with the heirs of the 
Judge or Clerk—and I fear in this case perished 
in the fire at Cambo House, which consumed all 
the muniments of the Erskines of Cambo. Other- 
wise we should have ‘had the very text of the 
conveyance. The terms of the Clan Chattan 
Declaration, 10 Sept., 1672, show, however, that 
at that date Lyon had several “ Books and 
Registers” (‘Tartans of the Clans and Fami- 
lies,’ p. 51). There were evidently then more 
Registers than (a) the ordinary court book now 
extant, (b the Lyon Register, 1672, (c) the 
Public Register of Genealogies and _ Birth- 
brieves, to which there is reference in a cer- 
tificate of 1698 (ib., p. 52). 4 

(5) Lyon again re-iterates that family repre- 
sentation. in the sense cognizable by him i.e. 
the armorial sense, was capable of being the sub- 
ject of “ renunciation” and “ conveyance ” 
—which is corsonant alike with historical inves- 
tigation, and the writings of Mackenzie and 
Nisbet and Scottish social custom. 

(6) Lyon here makes the usual declaration 
competent to a king-of-arms (for the right to 
anything in the nature of a dignity cannot be 
‘** declared ” in any ordinary court of law). Hig 
declaration, moreover, is as to the right and 
title to represent “in the manner above set 
down.” In a case of heirship or succession, it 
would normally have been, and is, unnecessary 
to deduce all this, or even to deal with “ repre- 
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sentation,” this being a corollary of succession 
to the plain arms, but where the arms had not 
devolved by operation of law or in terms of a 
destination, then it evidently was necessary 
that the nature of the confirmee’s title should 
be investigated and established and the manner 
by which he came in right of the arms should 
be “deduced.” Lyon had to be “ministerially” 
satisfied before he gave effect to the transaction. 
Moreover, since there was a “ conveyance,” the 
element of “ representation ” was of import- 
ance, since the resignation (like that of the 
Earldom of Wigton) might have been for some 
other reason. It was necessary in the circum- 
stances that it should be clear it was not a con- 
veyance of some mere official coat (constabu- 
lary of Aberdeen, or patronage of Anwoth). In 
fact, that the conveyance was cum universitate 
and not singulariter (see p. 272 above). 


In the case of Myreton of Cambo, in the fol- 
lowing year, 10 Nov., 1701, the actual form 
of the deed of renunciation and conveyance is 
on record (Public Register of Genealogies, 
i., p. 227) and has been printed in Scottish 
Notes and Queries, 1933, p.-187, so is avail- 
able for study. 

On first examining this document some 
years ago, the writer was puzzled as to the 
relevancy of ‘‘ revocation ’’ to such a convey- 
ance, but, as often, further conversance with 
armorio-family practice elucidates, and such 
provisions are requisite (where intended) and 
are paralleled in the conditional renuncia- 
tions of non-Salic fiefs on the Continent 
(Gross Brockhaus, s.v. ‘ Erbtochter,’ i.e., 
renunciation by an heiress in favour of an 
heir-male, with reversion on failure of his 
male issue). The writer was recently called 
on, as a Herald, to advise on circumstances 
illustrating this: Four heirs-portioners hav- 
ing become in right of the armorial fee of a 
certain coat-of-arms, but having no estate or 
other reason for carrying down the armorial 
succession, proposed (as one already had) to 
‘‘ marry out ’’—to use the Quaker’s term— 
i.e., not to import an ‘‘ incoming Husband.” 
They would thereby become successively ‘‘ con- 
ventionally dead ’’ (cf. the Munro of Foulis 
case, 22 Mar., 1939, adverted to ‘ N. and Q.,’ 
24 Feb., 1940, p. 132) and on the conventional 
demise of the last, the armorial representation 
would then (but not until then, cf. Mure of 
Caldwell, 1779. Lyon Reg., i., p. 522) devolve 
on their uncle. Accordingly it was proposed 
that the uncle be given an immediate title to 
the plain arms, by petitioning for matricula- 
tion ‘‘ with consent” of the heirs-portioners 
(cf. consent of heiress to avuncular matricula- 
tion, Pringle of Lynedoch, 1938, Lyon Reg., 
33, p. 40), or a ‘‘ Letter of Renunciation ”’ (as 
in Hamilton of Binning, 1686). © Quaeritur 





in the event of this being executed, and the 
uncle’s line (consisting only of son and grand- 
son) expiring without heirs: (1) Would the 
armorial-family become extinct? (2) Could 
the heirs-portioners reserve a reversion to pre 
vent that calamity? (Cf. Brockhaus’ y 
expression). The writer answered both in the 
affirmative, with—as regards ‘‘(1)’’—a quali- 
fication relation to a certain specialty. As 
regards the second, though the writer cannot 
at the moment recall having seen a conveyance 
or settlement of arms with express reversion, 
it would be rash to assume there may not be 
one in the Register. Myreton’s deed and the 
Style Book distinctly indicate such a posi- 
bility; and it is important to consider the 
subsequent stages of procedure. The writer 
is of the opinion the title should be completed, 
not as a ‘“‘ matriculation by progress ” but by 
‘* matriculation-confirmation,’’ as in Scott of 
Harden, supra, wherein the re-destination is 
treated as a matriculation (‘ Heraldry in 
Scotland,’ pp. 67, 127) of which a recent 
instance occurs in Macpherson of Pitmain, 
1940 (Lyon Reg., 34, p. 7). The destination 
would be somewhat analogous to the series of 
remainders-over of which the Dukedom of 
Roxburghe was a celebrated example, and in 
the case in point, to the ‘‘ heirs of the body” 
of the uncle, whom failing to ‘‘ the heirs of 
the bodies ’’ of the resigning daughters succes- 
sive bearing the name, It at once become 
clear that any ‘‘conditions ’’ in such a re 
nunciation of arms must be disclosed to 
Lyon (the Delegatus exercising the royal pre 
rogative in arms) so that the propriety of th 
destination sought in the regrant may k 
considered. There is, however, a further 
point. Once vested in the arms, might not 
the confirmee—or his heir under the confirmr 
tion—resign for a reinvestiture cutting off the 
first-renouncer’s reversionary rights? It would 
appear he could, (however improper morally), 
the circumstances being armorially somewhat 
analogous to what occurred territorially in 
the Chisholm estate—where the ami 
were left untouched (see A. Mackenzie, ‘ Hit 
tory of the Chisholms,’ p. 135) and passed t0 
the heir of line. Such cases are precisely 
those in which the Crown would be “‘ slow to” 
act on a re-settler’s initiative, and as Pater 
patriae would require disclosure of the whole 
circumstances (hence the propriety of all rele 
vant deeds being recorded in Lyon Court 
Books) so that the ‘‘ weill of the house” maj 
be fully considered—that being always th 
fundamental consideration. f 
A few years later—in an undated matrict 
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lation, actually shortly prior to 1732—we find 
Lyon exercising his serge to confirm to Gen- 
eral Charles Ross, heir of entail in Balna- 
gowan, the undifferenced arms and supporters 
of the old house of Ross of Balnagowan (Lyon 
Register, i., p. 208), though the General 
(brother of Lord Ross of Halkhead) was a 
complete stranger in blood and race, to the 
entailer, and although both heirs-of-line and 
heir-male—Ross of Pitcalnie—existed (who 
soon after claimed a Ross peerage) and was 
certainly in an adequate position to, and 
would, we may assume, have maintained a 
right to the arms, had he conceived he had 
one.” It would be difficult to find a more 
important, and complete, example of armorial 
disinherition, 

It is unnecessary to—and space precludes— 
illustrating further examples, in detail, but 
Grant of Auchernack, 31 Dec., 1777 (Lyon 
Reg., i., p. 515) is another instance of which 
there is a report (Stoddart, ‘ Scottish Arms,’ 
ii., p. 306) and the form of a deed of armorial 
conveyance for modern use is printed in 
‘Encyclopaedia of Scottish Legal Styles,’ 
Vol. v., p. 286, No, 257, wherein the old for- 
mula, ‘‘ renounce, overgive and convey irre- 
deemably to and in favour of” is duly found. 
The more usual procedure—which was almost 
an invariable accompaniment of either strict 
entails or simple tailzies and family-estate 
settlements—has been that of a nomination or 
settlement of the arms “ confirmed ’’—as 
Mackenzie points out, by (i.e, Lyon on 
behalf of,) the Crown; this procedure 
being thus, as regards armorial dignities, 
analogous to the ‘‘ confirmations” or ‘‘ desig- 
nations ’’ and nominations of Scottish peer- 
ages—such as, for example, that of Lord Sin- 
clair, 1677 (‘ Scots Heraldry,’ p. 87) and Lord 
Sempill, 1685. There the nomination was 
exercised without an anterior patent confer- 
ring such power, but the effect, when com- 
pleted by the Crown’s sanction, proved the 
same. 





27 When, in the Seaforth case, the 2nd Div. 
asked Lord Lyon Balfour Paul, “ whether ir 
accordance with the Law and Practice of 
Heraldry it is lawful for the Lord Lyon to 
grant to a stranger in blood te any person the 
achievement of arms belonging to that person,” 
even this celebrated case escaped his memory! 
and he could only reply: “ No instance occurs 
to me of a stranger in blood being assigned the 
undifferenced arms of another ” (1920, S.C. 777). 

%The Earldom of Lauderdale, 1667, is a cele- 
brated instance of a Scottish dignity settled re- 
deemably, on consignment of a rose-noble, ard 
which, on account of quarrel, was actually re- 
deemed (‘ Scots Peerage,’ v., p. 305) 





We should therefore next examine the 
nature of this power to nominate—which, as I 
have elsewhere demonstrated, was simply part 
of the tribal chief’s power of nominating his 
successor, and went back to the time when our 
Scottish peerage, then an Order of Comites, 
Mormaers were petty sovereigns or great- 
chiefs, (‘ Sources and Literature of the Law of 
Scotland ’ (Stair Soc.), 425, 433). We must, 
especially in relation to arms, recollect what 
was recently pointed out in_ these pages 
(‘N. and Q.,’ 9 Sept., 1939, p. 188, and 
24 Feb., 1940, p. 132, in particular) that the 
“* Royal”? ‘‘ Peerage ’’ or ‘‘ Armorial’? Fam- 
ily, is simply a group in relation to the 
respective dignity, whose chiefship is gov- 
erned by the limitations of the ‘‘ dignity.’ 
Lord Mackay was heraldically right in pro- 
nouncing that 


When heraldic writers availed themselves of 
English terms like “Chief of the Arms” or 
“Chief of the Name” they were plainly just 
transliterating the common lang of Medi- 
eval Chivalry . . . Nisbet and Mackenzie . 
are found to be re for words to explain 
and define the primary distinction in all des- 
cents of arms between him who is entitled to 
the principal undifferenced arms (chef du nom 
et des armes) and him who may only be a 
“cadent,” i.e., may omrjoy them if he uses a 
label29 bordure or other brisure or difference ”’ 
(1938 Scots Law Times, p. 68). 


Had his Lordship just appreciated the full 
force of the fact that {as I have shown both 
Scots and English jurtsts accept), arms are 
honours and dignities, he might have arrived 
at some additional very useful conclu- 
sions. Once that is grasped, the fore 
going sentences, along with the Lord Jus- 
tice Clerk’s (Aitcheson) pronouncement, puts 
the whole situation in a nutshell, 


Arms being in their nature hereditary and 
transmissible except where the grant is 
expressly restricted to the original grantee, the 
question of succession in pos case is, who is 
the proper representer of the original grantee.20 





29 1 am indebted to his Lordship for confirm- 
ing the view that a label—the difference allotted 
to an heir-male—Nisbet, i., 449, and other 
instances cited in ‘ Scots Heraldry,’ p. 86—is ap- 
propriate to a cadet—in fact to the person who, 
according to Macpherson (‘ Loyall Dissuasive,’ 
p. 52) ranks as “ principal cadet” under the 
chief). 

30 Where there has been a confirmed nomina- 
tion, or accepted resignation in favorem, we can 
at once see in what sense the regrant or confir- 
mation is, to use Mackenzie’s term, technically 
an “ original right.” It is the source to which 
one looks back thenceforth for the operation of 
the governing destination. Almost exactly the 
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Where the grant itself defines the succession, no 
difficulty arises (1938 Scots Law Times, p. 57). 


To appreciate the social significance, it has, 
in addition, got to be appreciated that arms 
are ‘‘ tokens of nobility,’ in fact the lowest 
scale of hereditary dignity, and like these, 
based on the feudo-heritable fief-annoblissante 
(cf. pp. 165, 188, supra.) 

It has been commented on both by Fox- 
Davies (‘Complete Guide,’ 478) and 
Stevenson (‘Heraldry in Scotland,’ p. 353) 
that 


There is no necessity to suppose any denial 
at any time of the principle that the hereditary 
arms of the family should go undifferenced to 
the chief representative of the family. The ap- 

arent or real want of adherence to any fixed 

eraldic rule arose more probably from an elas- 

ticity allowed to the term “ representative,” 
which enabled it to comprehend the successor 
of the family in its original fief, whether he was 
its heir-male, heir-female, or even in blood a 
total stranger. 


Let us take J. Riddel’s advice and seek 
some guidance in France, whence came 60 
many chivalric terms; nor must we assume 
that all France was, like the French Crown, 
governed by the Salic Coutwme de Paris.3! 
A most illuminating source will be Funk- 
Brentano’s ‘ The Old Régime in France,’ 1929, 
where the reader is in the first place impressed 
with the preponderating influence of ‘‘ the 
Family ’’ as the basis of the system, and in 
the second with the fact that ‘‘ the Family ”’ 
was pivoted upon the Fief :— 


First comes the “ Family,” or to speak more 
exactly “ Feudalism,” for in defining as accur- 
ately as possible the real meaning of this word 
and giving to it its historical sense, we should 
call it the development, the extension of the 
family (‘The Old Régime,’ p. 7). 

The mesnie (mansionata) comprised the fam- 
ily, the relations assembled around the head of 
the principal branch, the servants and all those 
living round maintained for the service of the 
House and supported by it (ibid., p. 5). 

The fief made its appearance in the eleventh 
century in the form of a greatly enlarged fam- 
ily over which the father was suzerain and so, 
in order to designate the entire agglomeration 
of persons united under the governance of a 
feudal chief, contemporary writers made use of 
the term familia (cf. ib., p. 73). The Baron, 





same principle—in English terminology “ last 
purchaser ”—was put forward as the base of 
ruling title, in the ‘‘ Law of Inheritance as ap- 
plied to Arms ” (Herald and Genealogist, ii., 
P. », Compare ‘N. and Q.’ 9 Sept., 1939, p. 188 
on, 15. 

3%LyVarious forms of non-Salic succession 
obtained in the provinces of Brie, Champagne, 
Brittany, and also in Maine and Anjou. 








this word means master, at the head of the fief, 
was in reality chef de famille lib., p. 6. Note: it 
has been shown that it was the Baron, or free. 
holder with whom arms originated, and who re. 
quired arms for fulfilling his territorial fune. 
tions]. 

Feudalism was the issue of the organisation 
of the family and continued to embody its 
special characteristics (ib., p. 78). 


This indeed was a somewhat broader ‘“‘ fam- 
ily ’’ than the later unit based on the limita- 
tion of the nobiliary confirmation. It is vir 
tually the ‘‘Name” or ‘‘ Clan’ and the 
groups over which, soit homme ou femme 
Chevetaignes (F. Godefroy, ‘ Dictionnaire de 
L’Ancienne Langue Frangaise,’ 1938, p. —) 
ruled—as I had correctly deduced in ‘ Tartans 
of the Clans and Families,’ pp, 19, 25, 32~ 
but it explains the “‘ territoriality ” of the 
armorial-family, the origin of ‘indeterminate 
cadets’? and many other things as well. 

With the control of arms and the doctrine 
of the ‘‘ Fountain of Honour ’’ supervenes the 
Crown destination and control of later times. 
It is, however, important to notice abroad, 
that throughout its history (except where the 
coutume was some immutable one—like the 
Coutume de Paris (‘ The Old Régime,’ p. 41 
—which governed the French crown after it 
was unearthed to oppose the claim by 
Edward ITI), the chef had powers of nomina- 
tion, under which he could appoint a younger 
member (ib., p. 42), and exactly the same 
practice obtains in Spain (Marquis de Villa 
viega, ‘ Life Has Been Good,’ p. 61). The 
Crown was regarded as Pater patriae and 
controlled the chefs ‘‘ reigning ” under it. 
(In the non-Salic districts a woman could be 
chef or chevetaigne). 

Reverting to Scotland, we can now fully ap- 
preciate not only ‘‘ nominations’’ to digni- 
ties and to ‘‘ Names and Arms,” but also the 
import of this passage in Mackenzie (Works, 
ii., p. 616): 

Some lawyers do here distinguish betwixt him 
who is so assumed or adopted by one of his own 
predecessors, for these surely may bear the 
arms of the adopter [This, then, is Mackenzie's 
view re being “ assumed ” by one of one’s own 
** predecessors ”] and those who were strangers 
before the adoption. 


This is clearly applicable to the case of an 
armiger who makes a nomination or selection 
of his successor from amongst his own dee 
cendants, and of the right of such a nominee 
to the arms Mackenzie has no doubt. I sug- 
gested in ‘ Tartans of the Clans and Families 
of Scotland’ that conceivably this right to 
settle ‘‘is existent where the destination of 
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the arms is to some group such as ‘‘ descend- 
ants’’ or ‘‘ posteritie,’”’ in which case the 
nominee would make up title by simple matri- 
culation, and that resort to the Lyon minis- 
terially as representing the Fountain of 
Honour by resignation in favorem, or other 
specific procedure would obtain where a speci- 
fic existing destination requires to be 
changed. I feel no reason to doubt the 
accuracy of my statement in ‘ Tartans of the 
Clans and Families,’ p, 40, that this power to 
settle amongst descendants, refe to by 
Mackenzie, is the foundation for the suppo- 
sition that Lyon is somehow obliged to give 
effect to an ‘‘entailer’s’’ settlement of his 
arms. 

It remains to point out that the fact that 
the English system of differences with a fixed 
indication of seniority, and, to a less extent, 
the bordure-scheme devised by the late Mr. 
Stoddart, must not be allowed to obscure the 
basic purpose of all differencing, which is 
emphatically laid down by Mackenzie, who in 
what he says is historically and legally 
correct : 

The use of differences is only to distinguish 
from the chief’s family.32 
whilst Nisbet (‘ System of Heraldry,’ i., pt. i., 
p. 71, line 48) explains: 

By principal figures I understand those fixed 
ones used by the stems and chiefs of families, 
which are transmitted to all descendants33 and 
by additional figures, those which cadets and 
descendants add as marks of cadency to the 
principal hereditary fixed figures of the stem or 
chief of the family. 

I have already shown that a disinherited 
heir is reckoned as a ‘‘ cadet ’’ by Mackenzie, 
but in addition, Nisbet here pointedly adds 
“descendants ”? who might not—in a sense— 
be what are ordinarily conceived as cadets, 
but who are none the less deprived of the plain 
arms, and bound to add differences. 

It may be, and is, very useful to have, so 
far as possible, a system of differencing which 
will indicate readily the approximate position 
of each cadet in the house to which he 
belongs, but it is a very different matter to 


2° Works,’ ii., p. 619, line 5. This observa- 
tion corroborates the view expressed in 
N. and Q.,’ 24 Feb., 1940, that “the chief’s 
family ” is, at any rate in this sense, restricted 
to the series of actual holders and their imme- 
diate relatives. Of course, in the sense here 
used by Mackenzie, any cadet who has started 
& distinct cadet coat-of-arms is a “chief” as 
regards his own descendants. 

3 To be accurate: to all’ those within the 
limitations of the grant. 








elevate that to a position in which “‘ the tail 
wags the 7 and converts heraldry from 
a system of hereditary dignity into a mere, 
and somewhat futile, attempt to illustrate 
genealogical seniority—for which indeed none 
of the existent systems of differencing are 
effective, and which could only be properly 
done (if we can envisage such nonsense) by 
assigning to each shield a canton with a set 
of serial numbers on it like a tram ticket or 
a National Registration Card. Let us not 
forget that ‘‘ differencing,” and ‘“‘ differ- 
enced arms,’’ are a subsidiary matter. The 
primary element of heraldry was the original 
coat (and each cadenced coat becomes a little 
dignity of its own) and the dignity it evi- 
dences, The main point in heraldry, and 
the point around which everything else turns, 
is the descent of that dignity. This, jurists 
in both England and Scotland have pointed 
out, is governed by the same rules as apply 
to the other ancient dignities of the respective 
realms ;54 and in Scotland, the most character- 
istic feature of our hereditary dignities was 
that they were not thirled to primogeniture, 
but capable, under proper conditions, and by 
proper procedure, of being from time to time, 
as required, diverted in the most expedient 
line of succession—a good example of Scot- 
land’s practical outlook, which turns up in 
almost every branch of the Scots constitution. 
These settlements of arms have, in their many 
varying forms, proved one of the most exten- 
sive and useful branches of Lyon Court busi- 
ness and heraldic practice, and it is in a con- 
siderable measure, thanks to this practical 
survival of the grand old heraldry of the 
Middle Ages that Scottish armory has main- 
tained the proud claim of being ‘‘ the purest 
heraldry in Europe.” 


Tuomas INNEs oF LEARNEY, 
Albany Herald. 


A FISHERMAN’S OFFERING, Anth. Pal. 
vi. 196.— 


Bandy-legged, two-clawed, digger in the seasand, 

Backward-going, no-neck, with feet twice four, 

Strong swimmer, iron-backed, whose skin is like 
a potsherd, 

A Crab, I Cépasus, a fisher with the hooked line, 

To Pan bring, as handsel of my fishing by the 


shore. 
G. G. L. 





34 For these see Stair ‘Institutions of the 
Law of Scotland’; iii. 5-11, cf. G. Seton, ‘ Law 
& Practice of Heraldry,’ 338; G. Burnett, 
“Red Book of Menteith Reviewed,’ 49. 
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N UNTRACED DRAYTON QUOTATION 
IN ‘ENGLANDS PARNASSUS.’ — 

Out of over 240 quotations ascribed to Dray- 
ton in the commonplace-book, ‘ Englands 
Parnassus ’ (1600) there is one only which the 
indefatigable editor, Charles Crawford, was 
unable to trace in his edition (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1913). It is No. 169, which 
runs 
Vaine sounds of pleasure we delight to heare, 
But Coursell iarres ag discord in our eare. 
This is found in the 1596 edition or ‘ Peirs 
Gaveston’ (included in ‘ Robert of Nor- 
mandy ’), in stanza 219. It was one of many 
stanzas which appeared in this edition alone, 
and therefore in no modern texts. 


K. TILiotson. 


PRESENTATION INSCRIPTION BY 
FIELDING.—In Catalogue 145 (Spring, 
1940) of Hall’s Bookshop, Mr. H. W. Pratley 
describes as Item 1 on page 2 a copy of the 
Works of Horace, Paris, 1660 (in French and 
Latin) with a presentation inscription from 
the novelist Fielding to Jane Collyer, author 
of the ‘ Art of Ingenious Tormenting.’ The 
catalogue recounts how he found this among 
volumes once owned by the Streatfield family, 
of Chiddingstone, connected by marriage with 
the Collyers. He points out that the book 
must have been given just before Fielding 
made his last voyage to Lisbon. The presen- 
tation inscription, quoted in full, seems worth 
reprinting in ‘ N. and Q.,’ and is as follows: 
To Miss Jane Collyer this edition of the best 
of all the Roman Poets, as a Memorial (how- 
ever poor) of the highest esteem for an Under- 
standing more than Female, a mind with vir- 
tues almost more than human, gives, offers, 

ard dedicates her Sincere Friend, 

Henry Frevpine. 
Fordhook, 


June 25th, 1754. 


The place is given in the catalogue as 
““ Woodhook (?)’’ but surely the country 
house of Fielding, at Ealing, is meant. The 
opinion expressed of Horace, and the clegant 
rendering of ‘‘dat, donat, dedicat,’ are of 
interest, 


OLYBRIUS. 


ZAAK WALTON AND EDMUND 
CAREW.—Entries in the Chancery Close 
Rolls in the Public Record Office show that 
on July 12, 1646, ‘‘Isaack Walton Citizen 
and Iremonger of London’’ loaned £50 to 
Edmund Carew, Esq., of the Inner Temple, 
son of Sir Nicholas Carew, of Beddington, 
taking as security some property near Mit- 





cham ; that Carew agreed to repay the money 
within two years, plus £8 interest (not an 
exorbitant rate, especially considering the 
state of the times); that on Oct. 14, 1646, 
the agreement was terminated when one 
Richard Surman, yeoman, bought the pro 
perty, Walton receiving £54; and that on 
Oct, 26, 1646, Walton appeared in Chan- 
cery Court, London, where the transaction 
was enrolled.! 

Two points warrant emphasis. In the first 
place, Walton must then have been in com- 
paratively easy circumstances, for £50 in 
1646 would correspond to £400 or £500 now. 
(Only three years before, incidentally, on 
May 3, 1643, he had paid a Parliamentary 
Levy of £30.2) In the second, he must have 
been in London. This is important because 
his whereabouts after he left Chancery Lane 
in 1643 are much in question. Graduall 
accumulating evidence, however, of which 
this is one more piece, render it increasingly 
likely—Anthony & Wood to the contrary not- 
withstanding—that he remained in London 
at least most of the time until perhaps 1653 
or 1654, when he retired to Stafford.3 


ARTHUR M. Coov. 
The University of Minresota, U.S.A. 


HB VICTORIAN HOME OF TASTE.—In 
1870, Shirley Hibbert revised, corrected, 
and enlarged a book published by him in 1856, 
entitled ‘ Rustic Adornments for Homes of 
Taste.’ The author resided at Stoke New- 
ington, and his house, garden and grounds 
furnished him with numerous illustrations to 
a stout volume of 400 pages, costing 21s., and 
published by Guesmbetiee and Sons, of 
Paternoster Row. Probably the author knew 
quite a lot about gardening, but to-day his 
book is mainly interesting by reason of its 
picture of a ‘‘ home of taste’’ in Victorian 
days. 

No such home was complete without an 
aquarium, ‘‘ which, considered as a domestic 
ornament, is insurpassable.’’ His own hall 
entrance appears to contain two of these 





1 Chancery Enrolments, Close Rolls, 2 
Charles I, Part 12, No. 22 (MS. C54. 3338); 22 
Charles I, Part 5 (MS. C54. 3344). John Donne 
had lived at Mitcham years before; perhaps 
Walton knew the Carews through him. 

2 Public Record Office, Lay Subsidy Rolls, 
C54. 147/577, fo. 40a. 

3 Quite probably he would have avoided Staf- 
ford, in 1646 at any rate, since the plague raged 
there then. J. L. Cherry, ‘Stafford in Olden 
Times,’ p. 56, quoted in ‘ Victoria County His 
tory, Staffordshire,’ i, 299, 
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“ ornaments,’’ and some illustrated are of 
Gothic, others of rococo design. ‘ Fern 
cases,’’ recently adopted as ‘‘ domestic pets,” 
are held in high honour, and their designs are 
equally horrible. | Window-boxes are to be 
‘dressed with rusticwork in the shapes of 
hazel-rods and pine cones,’’ or of “‘ richly 
coloured encaustic tiles.’’ Floral decorations 
for sideboards and dinner tables are dealt 
with at length, the author expressing the 
opinion that ‘‘ the hostess appears glad, the 
children pleased, the very cat and dog grateful 
for our arrival,” if there be a display of 
flowers on the table. An ornament known as 
“the Wardian case ’’ is recommended—an 
‘“ Elizabethan vase,’’ which may take Grecian 
or Etruscan form, covered with wirework and 
a glass shade, within which it is claimed 
flowers will keep fresh and fragrant for 
weeks. Dinner-table flowers are not as eccen- 
tric as one might anticipate, for there is 
condemnation of the ‘‘ large urn stuffed full 
of artificial flowers in the form of a gigantic 
cauliflower.”? Caged birds were evidently a 
sign of taste and gentility, the smaller types 
being described as ‘‘ chamber birds.” The 
Moorish parrot-houses, and Gothic canary- 
cages are appalling, and a terrible object 
called a Zollverein-cage combines a canary 
cage below, with a bowl of goldfish on top. 
Aviaries, conservatories, and pagodas of the 
worst style were distributed about the grounds 
at Stoke Newington. A “‘rustic reading- 
room and bee-shed combined’? would not 
appeal to everyone, notwithstanding the fact 
that it contained a rustic table, bench couch, 
“a locker for such a thing as a bottle of red 
wine,’ a box of cigars and choice books 
“quaintly bound [rustic ?].’’ 

Rustic ’’ is the keynote to everything in 
the garden—boat-house, fishing-house, foun- 
tain, tool-shed, summer-house and entrance 
porch. All these, together with the garden 
furniture, are of tortured designs in wood- 
work. Some of us have never known these 
“homes of taste,’? others will remember some 
of the items extolled by Mr. Hibbert. 


P. D. Munpy, 


PORTRAITS OF LOUIS XI.—A corre- 

spondent of L’Intermédiaire states that 
there exist five contemporary portraits of 
Louis XI: 1. Crayon drawing of 1435 in the 
Recueil d’ Arras; 2. Toulouse, in the Archives 
—a miniature, 1438; 3. Toulouse, a minia- 
ture, 1442; 4. A miniature, 1450, at the 
Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal; 5, A drawing of 
1480-1483. 


C. E. H. 


Readers’ Queries. 








UOD: ‘‘ PRISON.’’—It is surprising to 
find that this word does not appear to 
have been discussed in ‘N, and Q.’ Some 
years ago a correspondent informed me that 
about sixty years ago he was told by one who 
had seen the old watch boxes in which 
offenders were temporarily incarcerated, that 
they bore the inscription : ‘‘ Quod vobis omni- 
bus dico, vigilate.’’ Can any of your readers 
confirm or refute this? Or can anyone throw 
light on the origin of this word? It appears 

about 1700. 

C. T, Ontons. 


IR FRANCIS PEMBERTON.—When the 
ancient chapel at Highgate was pulled 
down in 1831, some of the monuments were 
transferred to the new church which was then 
built on the site, but according to several 
authorities the monument to Sir Francis 
Pemberton, Chief Justice, died 1699, was re- 
moved to Cambridge. I should be glad to be 
informed whether this monument was erected 
in one of the Cambridge churches or colleges, 
and if it is still in existence. 


W. Marston AcREs. 
Burnham-on-Sea. 


OHN PEARSE.—A gentleman of this name 
was a Director of the Bank of England 
for many years prior to 1828, Governor of that 
institution 1810-1812, and M.P. for Devizes 
1818-1832. His country residence was ‘‘ Chil- 
ton Lodge, near Hungerford,’’ and he died in 
London 21 July, 1836, aged seventy-six. In- 
formation as to his parentage would be much 
appreciated. 
W. Marston Acrgs. 


PLUTARCH QUOTATION IN DUMAS. — 
The stories of Dumas include ‘ La Reine 
Margot,’ called in the English version I have 
been reading, ‘ Marguerite of Valois,’ In 
Part I, chapt. v., the two friends La Mole 
and Coconnas are talking. When Coconnas 
declares that he is hungry, La Mole replies 
that it is 
a good opportunity to utilise your arguments on 
virtue and to prove your admiration for Plut- 
arch; for that great, writer says somewhere, It 
is good to exercise the soul with grief, and the 
stomach with hunger. Prepon esti tén men 
psuchén oduné, ton de gastéra semé askein. 
The Greek is transliterated thus both in 
the English version and in the French text of 
Calmann-Levy. Where in Plutarch does this 
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sentence occur, and should not semé, of 
which I can make no sense, be limé, which 
would be Greek for ‘‘ with hunger”?  Mis- 
prints are common in classical allusions. 
There are plenty of people about who could 
put them right, but neither publishers nor 
proof-readers care to consult them. 


T.-@. 6, 


GYPTIAN BEAUTY CULTURE, — In 
Eugene Rimmel’s ‘ Book of Perfumes ’ 
(1865) occurred this passage (p. 201): 

Take a young raven from the nest, and feed 
it on hard-boiled eggs for forty days; then kill 
it and distil it with myrtle-leaves, talc, and 
almord-oil. 

This mixture should be applied to the hair 
in order to preserve its ‘‘raven’’ hue! 
I have a note of this part of the receipt, but 
should be much obliged if any of your readers 
can supplement the note, which, to the best 
of my recollection, comes from the world- 
famous ‘‘ Ebers ” medical papyrus; it seems 
to be an obvious case of ‘‘ sympathetic 


magic.” W. W. Sxear. 


NT, WEST DEEPING, LINCOLN.— 
Where can I find a description of the 
above font, and the eight shields of arms 
thereon, and the families to which they 


belong ? A. STepHEeNs Dyer. 


‘* RLANKET ”’: ORIGIN OF THE WORD, 

—In ‘ This was England,’ p. 280, Mr. 
H. A. Vachell gives the following account of 
the origin of this word: 


Bristol in the fourteenth century, was the hub 
of the woollen industry, and Edward Blanket 
os ge to be an obscure manufacturer of 
woollen goods. He and his wife went to bed 
on a bitterly cold night. They lay awake 
shivering beneath an insufficient ‘ camlet.” In 
the bedroom was a piece of soft, unfinished. 
loosely woven cloth. Edward leapt out of bed 
and covered himself and his wife with the cloth. 
They slept well and soundly. Next morning 
Edward exclaimed: “Let others devote them- 
selves to making cloth to keep them warm by 
day; be it my business henceforth to manufac- 
ture only that which will keep folks warm by 


— 
ery soon, this quick-witted burgher had six 
looms instead of two. He achieved fame, for- 
tune, and a seat in Parliament. 

Still, one must add regretfully, that a coarse 
white cloth was known as blanket or blanchette 
two centuries before this gentleman’s time. 


This is certainly a remarkable coincidence. 
Must we leave it at that? 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 





———————. 


“MIME AND LIME.”—Can any reader 

give me the origin of the above expres- 
sion and state when it was first used in regard 
to the shipbuilding and engineering industry, 


Peter GRIFFITHS, 


T. LUKE’S, OLD STREET, LONDON,.— 
A. M. Burke’s ‘Key to the Ancient 
Parish Registers of England and Wales,’ 
p. 109 (London, 1908), states that the earliest 
entry in the parish register of St. Luke’s, 
Old Street, is 1733. Were there earlier 
registers which have been lost or destroyed ? 

According to my notes, G. W. Marshall’s 
‘ Handbook of the Ancient Courts of Probate 
and Depositories of Wills,’ p. 36 (London, 
1895) refers to the Peculiar Court of Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul, and says that the 
earliest entry is 1537. The same authority 
further states (ibid.) that the jurisdiction of 
the court extends over St. Luke, Old Street, 
Precinct of Hoxton, in Shoreditch, but does 
not give the earliest entry for that particular 
district. Precisely what is comprised within 
the Precinct of Hoxton? In what precinct 
was Haggerston ? 

Are there any baptismal records of Hag- 
gerston, for the period 1655-1657, as distin- 
guished from those in the registers of St. 
Leonard’s, Shoreditch ? 

E. F. M. 


SIR FRANCIS FORBES (obit. ante 1729). 

—Where may information concerning this 
worthy be found? It appears that one of the 
executors of his will was surnamed Peacock. 


EFM. 


EEVE FAMILY (See cxlviii. 459).—The 
remarks made at the reference given are 
not available to me now. I am _ seeking 
general information concerning the Reeve 
family or families in England. Has any 
genealogy been published or compiled? 
Where, in England, did the most prominent 
members of the family reside? Were any of 
them resident in London ante 1800? 


E. F, MacPIke. 


BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS 
WANTED.—Brief biographical details 
are required of the following: where and 
when born; where and when died; where 
buried : 

(a) P. Bucalossi, who wrote several pretty 
valses ; o born 1844); wh Fe 
b) J. E. Carpenter (born , who wro 
wneta songs, wotably ‘What are the Wild 

Waves Saying’; 
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| 
(c) Karl Kaps, who wrote the music of the | 


‘Eton Boating Song ra 
(d) Bernard Phelps, who composed ‘ The 
Chorister Valse.’ ge 


MAP-MAKERS AND GREENWICH, — 

When did map-makers first take 
Greenwich as starting-point for the first 
meridian ? 

Bt... A. 

“ DRETRE. . . ET PERE DE FAMILLE.” 

—Could anyone explain to me how 
Jacques Esprit, one of the lesser frequenters 
of the Hétel de Rambouillet, and acceptable 
there, came to be ‘‘ tout & coup prétre de 


!Oratoire,”’” and thereafter once again 
“homme du monde” and ‘pére de 
famille ”’ ? 

C. E, H. 


RICHARD WILSON (M.P. 1796).—Is this 
Richard Wilson of Lutterworth, who 
married Mrs. Wheeler in 1796; and if so, is 
he the same as the son of John Wilson of 
Killough, County Down, who matriculated 
at University College, 1770, aged nineteen ? 


Daprune Drake. 


IR GEORGE AMYAND, BART.—Mer- 
chant of London. Cr. 1764. Was he son 
of Christopher Amyand, merchant, who died 
in 1749? And what relation was he, if any, 
to Claudius Amyand, sen., one of the King’s 
surgeons, and Claudius Amyand, junior, an 
under-secretary of State who married the 
Dowager Duchess of Northampton? 


Dapune Drake. 


OURCES WANTED.—Where 
do these expressions occur? : 

1. “Let us get down to brass tacks.” 

2, “‘ Fools build houses, wise men buy them.” 

3. “To get more kicks than halfpence.” 


in literature 


4. “Davy Jones’s Locker ” (Davy Jones but | 


not the locker is referred to in Smollett’s 
Peregrine Pickle,’ chap. xiii). HA 


UTHORS WANTED.—1. Who wrote the 
following couplet, which I have certainly 
read and presume to be eighteenth-century? 
“ Like cats in air-pumps, to subsist we strive 
On joys too thin to keep the soul alive.” 
W. Empson. 
2. Who is the author of the following saying? 
It has been attributed to Benjamin. Disraeli. 
An Englishman will fight for his home, but 
never for his boarding-house.” 


C. Burasgss. 
Warrnambool, Victoria, Australia. 








Replies. 





NURSERY RHYMES. 
(clxxviii. 264.) 


THE origin of nursery rhymes is no new sub- 
ject of inquiry. It is of interest to note that 

they are current coin (in the vernacular) in 
the schools of India, where the children know 
all—or most—of our old friends from Little 
Miss Muffet (Mafti Mai) to Chota Jack 
Horner! As witness; 

Humti Dumti chargia jhat 

Humti Dumti girgia phat 

Raja Ke pultan, Raja Ka ghora 

Humti Dumti Khabi nahin jorra. 

My spelling may be sadly inaccurate ; it is 
thirty years since I was East of Suez. 

And at Hyéres, a little while ago, I heard 
a child reciting: 

Humpity Dumpity pendait au mur, 
Humpity Dumpity tombait si dur. 
Ni tous les chevaux ni les hommes du Roi 
Mettraienty Humpity Dumpity comme 
autrefois. 

I have heard it said, in reply to the ques- 
tion whether we introduced the rhymes to 
India or whether India introduced the rhymes 
to England, that neither supposition is cor- 
rect. Probably they are of Chinese origin, 
just as Punch and Judy, of whom there are 
3,000-year-old traces, may claim to be. It is 
reported of the late Sir Herbert Tree that, 
after watching the immortal pair right 
through a performance, he aed his head 
wisely and said “‘ That play’s had a long 


’ 
run !”” Worttey CLUTTERBUCK. 
1l6a, Beaufort Street, S.W.3. 


With a few exceptions it is well-nigh 
impossible to trace authorship of our hun- 
dreds of old rhymes and verse-games for chil- 
dren. Like certain long-forgotten folk-songs, 
some old nursery rhymes still linger in 
America, taken across the Atlantic by early 
settlers and no longer remembered in England. 
See under heading ‘ Nursery Rhymes’ in 
Chambers’s Encyclopaedia. The following 
may also be consulted with advantage: 

Halliwell (J. O.): ‘ Nursery Rhymes of 
England,’ 1842 (6th ed., 1860). 

Chambers (R. J.): ‘ Popular Rhymes of 
Scotland,’ 1842. 

Rolland (E. J.): ‘Rimes et Jeux de 
VEnfance...’ Paris, 1883. 

Newell (W. W.): ‘Games and Songs of 
American Children...’ New York. 1884, 
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This last work gives a bibliography of 
sixty-five books on the subject. It is odd that 
Grove’s ‘Dictionary of Music,’ 1879-89, 
ignores nursery rhymes. 

Wm. JaGGarRD. 


(clxxviii. 263). — 
authorities quoted in 
this enquiry, lists of churchwardens can 
often be collected from Register Tran- 
scripts, which generally have the church- 
wardens’ names entered from year to year, 
and from presentments sent yearly to the 
Archdeaconry and Consistorial Courts. 


F. Wititam Cock. 


1HURCHWARDENS 
Besides the 


In addition to churchwardens’ accounts and 
parish registers as sources of information 
about the names of churchwardens, Arch- 
deacons’ Visitation Books may be found 
useful. In the diocese of Exeter the Visita- 
tion Books of the Archdeacon of Exeter go 
back to the year 1631. From these books 
the late Rev. H. H. Courtenay (afterwards 
15th Earl of Devon) made lists of the Arch- 
deacons, Registrars, Apparitors, Rural Deans, 
Churchwardens and Sidesmen, Reference 
may be made to Devon and Cornwall Notes 
and Queries, vol. xi., pp. 255-6. 

M. 


For Warwickshire, and vicinity, the annual 
Coventry Diocesan Calendar, edited by Canon 
M. J. S. King, Arley Rectory, Coventry, sup- 
plies names of clergy, churchwardens, secre- 
taries, patrons, value, population and accom- 
modation, of the 242 churches in the diocese. 
This annual began issue in 1919. Published 
by Gray and Son, Broadgate, Coventry. 

For Shakespeare’s church, from 1617 to 
1699, names of the wardens can be obtained 
in ‘ Stratford-on-Avon Parish Vestry Minute 
Book,’ edited by Archdeacon George Arbuth- 
not. Issued by the Shakespeare Press, 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

IT believe other dioceses, such as Winchester, 
publish annuals like that of Coventry, giving 
full details of all officials, and business 
administration. Wa. Jacoarp. 


HE MISSING PORTRAITS OF 
EDMOND HALLEY (clxxvii. 174, 303, 
483).—In the account of Halley in the ‘ Bio- 
graphia Britannica,’ vol. iv., p. 2502, conclu- 
sion of note N (London, 1757), there is a re- 
ference to a hypothesis of Kepler, based upon 
the elliptical orbits of the planets, with a side- 
note (39), worded as follows: ‘‘ In his picture, 
now in the possession of Mr. Price, he is pre- 








sented by his own direction holding in his 
hand a scroll, wherein it is supposed to be 
written.” This portrait, therefore, must be 
the one which was bequeathed to the Royal 
Society by Mrs. Catherine Price, the youn 
surviving daughter of Edmond Halley, under 
the terms of her will, dated July 8, 1764; 
proved Nov. 14, 1765 (P.C.C., register Rush- 
worth, fo. 423). Cf. the Annual Register, 
1768, vol. xi., p. 258. 

The above portrait, I believe now, is the one 
of which a reproduction faces p. 14 of my 
edition of the ‘Correspondence and Papers 
of Edmond Halley’ (Oxford, 1932). on- 
cerning it, Lieutenant H. W. Robinson, the 
Librarian of the Royal Society, has kindly 
supplied, recently, the additional information 
following : 

The portrait of Halley, now attributed to 
Thomas Murray, was for a long time labelled 
“by Sir Godfrey Kneller.” but we could find 
no justification for it. It is, of course, not 
certain who painted the portrait, but authorities 
have ascribed it to Murray. It is not altogether 
unlike a Kneller’ painting, for in many 
details it resembles the early Kneller portrait of 
Newton... We are not at all certain that the 
portrait now ascribed to Murray is an original 
and it may easily be the copy by Isaac Whood. 

If, indeed, the above portrait is only a copy 
‘* after Kneller,’’ by Isaac Whood, the where- 
abouts of the original thereof has not been 
ascertained. This, if true, would mean that 
there are three, rather than two, missing por- 
traits of Halley, some one or more of which 
may, possibly, be in private possession. 

No further information has, as yet, been 
secured relative to the other portrait of 
Halley, painted in 1720, by Kneller, for Dr. 
Richard Mead (clxxvii. 174) and in the 
latter’s possession at the time of his death 
in 1754 (ibid., p. 483). 

BE. F. MacPrxe. 


: 1360 Hermosa Way, San Diego, California, 
J.S.A. 


LFADEN FIGURES FOR GARDENS 

(clxxviii. 154, 212, 268).—At the begin- 
ning of this century there were two fine leaden 
statues at Carshalton in Surrey. They re 
presented Artemis and Actaeon and stood on 
stone pillars which supported handsome iron 
gates. These gates were erected about 172 
by Thomas Scawen, but opened into an empty 
park, as the mansion he proposed was never 
built. The gates and statues were sold a few 
years before the Great War, and are said to 
have gone to America. Does anyone know 
where they are now? 


F. W. Morton PALMER. 
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Garden statuary and so-called ‘‘temples” 
and grotesque buildings were much in 
vogue about 120 to 150 years ago. Split- 
ting up big estates and pulling down 
large mansions has caused many famous 
examples of this art to be swept away. 
Stowe, former seat of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, and Clumber, the home of the Dukes of 
Newcastle, are two places where such collec- 
tions once existed, but have been dispersed. 

Two noteworthy specimens of old leaden 
figures (male and female), reputed to have 
been part of a number brought from Flanders 
in Napoleon’s days, are (or recently were) in 
the public park at Sunderland. 

Even more curious relics of the same period 
were figures made of leather. A collection of 
these, mostly life-size, human figures or 
groups, was sold at Stevens’ Auction Rooms 
about ten years ago, but prices were ridicu- 
lously low, G. M. 


WORDSMITHS IN LONDON (elxxvii. 

351, 406, 447 ; clxxviii. 214).—The follow- 

ing five persons are described as sword cutlers 
in the Poll Tax returns of 1692: 

Nicholas Crutcher, living in the 4th pre- 
cinct of Aldersgate Without. He had an ap- 
prentice John Hopkins. 

John Merridon, in St. Mary Abchurch 
precinct of Candlewick Ward. 

Samuel Chase, Richard Savage and Thomas 
Penington, all living in the north precinct 
of St. Mary Woolnoth itf Langbourn Ward 


within a few doors of each other. 
P. E, Jones. 


FEATHERS AT COURT (clxxviii. 82). — 

The wearing of feathers at court seems to 
be the last survival of the elaborate head- 
dresses worn by ladies in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In a_ book recently published, ‘ The 
Daughters of George III,’ by Dorothy M. 
Stuart, references to the wearing of feathers 
at court will be found in some of the extracts 
from letters by the various princesses long 
before Queen Victoria came to the throne. I 
think in one place six feathers are mentioned 
as being necessary for a court head-dress, 
from which I conclude that the arrangement 
must have been much modified since that time. 


M. H, Donps. 


THE JUDGMENT OF SOLOMON 

(clxxviii. 191, 248).—At the Guildhall, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, there is a fine series of 
early seventeenth-century wood-carvings show- 
img scenes from Bible stories, one of which 








is the Judgment of Solomon. I think that I 
have seen other carvings of the same subject 
dating from the same period elsewhere. 


M. H, Donpps. 


OHN STUART BLACKIE (clxxviii. 170, 
250).—A letter of Professor Blackie’s, 
apparently written to Lord Lister, came into 
my possession a few years ago. It reads as. 
follows : 
9 Douglas Crscent 
Edinburgh. 
1 March 
My dear Lister, 

You and I have not exchanged many words. 
lately. I wish you & your dear lady a happy 
start of a bright & breezy spring after this 
foul and foggy winter. My better half joins with 
me in all love to you & your better half. 

You will see from the enclosed that I am pur- 
suing my old vagabond mission of Educational 
& Evangelic reform: the lecture on language 
was at Glasgow 27 Feby. before the British 
Guild of Educators. 

I am sorry I shall not likely see you this 
summer at Moffat. My wife has fixed her 
summer quartoms at Boat of Garten on the Spey 
whence the leap to Moffat water will be too 
wide for shaking of hands and interflow of soul. 

Ever yours 
Jo. St. Blackie. 

On the front of the letter is written, in 

pencil, ‘“‘ Answd. March 4 1891.” 


W. Marston AcREs. 
Burnham-on-Sea. 


‘\WATERSPOUT AT BOSTON (clxxviii. 

263).—Doubtless Mr. Goan refers to the 
so-called ‘‘ cloud-burst’’ which caused the 
flood at Louth, Lincs., on the afternoon of 
29 May, 1920. Funnel-shaped clouds formed 
on the Wolds to the west, and produced a 
storm, which, converging on the small town, 
was forced through the bottle-neck of Hub- 
bard’s Hill Valley, and wrought a lamentable 
destruction of life and property. The small 
river Lud, normally 12ft. wide, overflowed, 
and the waters reached the upper windows of 
houses, trapping the inhabitants and wreck- 
ing rooms and furniture. The rapid rise of 
the flood was succeeded by a sudden fall, due 
to the sweeping away of three houses which 
stood in the path of the waters. Below this, 
the roaring torrent was 200 yards in width. 
The rain-gauge showed that from 4 to 5ins. 
of rain fell in a few hours. Altogether 
twenty-three lives were lost; the death-roll 
would have been much greater had not the 
barrier formed by the three houses just men- 
tioned been destroyed. A relief fund of 
£90,000 was raised for the sufferers, The best 
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account I have seen is that given in the 
Lincolnshire Magazine (Lindsey Local Hist. 
Soc.) i. (1932-34), pp. 173-77 (three illus- 
trations). 

Mr. Goap may like to know that a tablet 
exists in the church porch at Mordiford, near 
Hereford, recording an apparently similar 
thunderstorm. If my memory serves, the date 
was about 1800. 

Further light upon these ‘‘ waterspouts ”’ is 
afforded in a small volume, scarce but well 
worthy of study—‘ Waterspouts on the York- 
shire Wolds,’ by J. Dennis Hood. (Driffield, 
1892). The book is well illustrated. In 1927 
I made a few notes on the scoring of a hillside 
by a waterspout near Shorwell, Isle of Wight, 
and about 1903 there was a noticeable rupture 
of the downs at Maplescombe in Kent. 


WALTER JOHNSON. 


ALFRED AND THE CAKES: PICTURES 
(clxxviii. 230).—The name of the painter 
of this scene that E. requires, was Sir David 
Wilkie, R.A. 
Ernest A. KEnr. 


“QI JEUNESSE SAVAIT, SI VIEIL- 

“ LESSE POUVAIT” (clxxviii. 230, 
268).—PrEREGRINUS agrees with King in 
assigning this to Henri Estienne, but G. C. 
Moore Smith gives it to Charles Estienne in 
his comedy ‘ Les Abusez ’ (1549), first printed 
in 1543 as ‘ Le Sacrifice,’ a translation of 
‘Gli Ingannati.’ Gabriel Harvey’s render- 
ing, from a note on which this is taken, is: 
‘‘Had yonge men knowledg, and owld men 
strength, The world woold becum A new 
paradise,”’ 

HIBERNICUS. 


OWING BY HAND (clxxviii. 229, 266).— 
7 Only the other day, just outside Tenterden, 
Kent, I saw a man sowing by hand using both 
hands crossed over and taking the wheat from 
the kidney-shaped wooden box slung from his 
shoulders and lying evenly in front of his 
waist. It used to be considered a mark of 
skill to double-hand sow, and the results, in 
a normal year, would be seen when the wheat 
grew up. The seed-box had a special name, 
viz., a ‘‘ seed card.” 

F. Witiram Cock. 


‘THATCHING (clxxviii. 239, 267).—In this 
district, Romney Marsh, thatching is and 
was done with reed. The best kind was done 
with the reed done up into little faggots 
which were malletted together. Some of the 
lower layers became as hard as wood and 








lasted for over a hundred years when the 
thatch as a whole was kept in repair, 


Fr. W.¢ 


“AS PLEASED AS PUNCH”? (clxxyiij, 

264). — The Oxford Dictionary quotes 
this expression from a letter written b 
Thomas Moore, the poet (1779-1852) to Lady 
Donegal in 1813: “‘I was (as the poet says) 
as pleased as Punch.’’ Five years later 
Moore used the phrase in a published work, 
‘The Fudge Family in Paris,’ Letter ii, 
line 78: “ While Saxony’s as pleas’d as 
Punch.”’ 

Alliteration certainly plays a great part 
in habitual popular comparisons. A speci- 
men list of such, given on pp. 175 and 176 
of Logan Pearsall Smith’s ‘ Words and 
Idioms’ (1925), contains twenty-three 
examples, twelve of which are alliterative. 


L. R, M. Stracuan. 


HE SPELLING @F ‘‘ SHAKESPEARE” 
(clxxviii, 191).—In Mr. John Mair’s fas 
cinating book ‘The Fourth Forger, William 
Ireland and the Shakespeare Papers’ - 
the author gives an extract from Edmun 
Malone’s exposure of the forgeries in his 
‘Inquiry into the Authenticity of Certain 
Miscellaneous Papers and Legal Instruments, 
etc.,’ published in 1796. This extract gives 
Malone’s opinion on the spelling of Shakes 
peare’s name, and as he was the first scholar 
to consider the subject seriously, what he 
wrote was the foundation on which most of 
the later opinions are based. Malone begins 
by saying that ‘‘ in 1766 Mr Steevens, in my 
presence, traced with the utmost accuracy the 
three signatures affixed by the Poet to his 
Will.”’ While two of these signatures ap 
peared to be ‘‘ Shakespere,’”? they thought the 
third was ‘‘ Shakespeare,’’ and printed it 
accordingly. But in 1793 an anonymous cor 
respondent proved to Malone’s satisfaction 
that ‘‘ though there was a superfluous stroke 
when the Poet came to write the letter ‘r’ in 
his last signature, probably from a tremor 
of the hand, there was no ‘ a’ discernible in 
that syllable.’ 

In 1790 Malone published another facsimile 
of Shakespeare’s signature from the deed of 
10 March, 1612/13, by which Shakespeare 
purchased a small estate in Blackfriars from 
Henry Walker. The signature was engraved 


a 

as ‘‘ Shakespé,”’ with the a above the line 
It now occurred to Malone ‘ that what was 
supposed to be that letter was only a mark 
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of abbreviation, with a turn or curl at the 
first part of it which gave it the appearance 
of a letter.” He tried to see the original 
again, but it had been mislaid or stolen. He 
found, however, the counterpart of the ori- 
ginal deed, and satisfied himself that his con- 
jecture was correct. The name had been 
written ‘‘ Shakespe ’’ with the hook above the 
line which stood for the abbreviation of ‘‘ re.’’ 
Malone therefore considered that the poet’s 
own orthography of his name was ascertained, 
beyond the possibility of a doubt, to have been 
“ Shakespere,’’? but he continues, ‘‘ notwith- 
standing this authority, I shall still continue 
to write our Poet’s name Shakespeare, for 
reasons which I have assigned in his life.” 


M. H. Dopps, 


If the reference is to the poet, then The 
Times is in error since the name is spelt on 
many plays during his lifetime as ‘‘ Shakes- 
peare.”” The reference,, therefore, would 
seem to be to a person living in 1790 who 
normally used the form without the final e. 


A. J. H. 
Wigan. 


- BUSMAN’S HOLIDAY” (clxxviii. 
264).—If memory does its part correctly, 
I first encountered this folk-saying in the 
pages of Punch, twenty, thirty (maybe more) 
years ago. A picture delineated a bus-driver, 
occupying his day off duty, ehjoying the ride 
and chat, free of responsibility—while sitting 
alongside another bus-driver, on duty. 


Wma. JAGGARD. 


The Supplement to the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary quotes from The Times (weekly edi- 
tion), 19 Aug., 1921: ‘‘ The proverbial 
‘busman’s holiday ’ is nothing to that of the 
man who retires from business,”’ 


L. R. M. Stracwan. 
Birmingham University. 


THE BRICK ACT clxxviii. 245, 283).—The 

size of bricks was regulated in this coun- 
try by Charles the First in 1625. They were 
taxed by an excise duty in 1784 and the 
duties and drawbacks were repealed in 1850 
by the Statute 13 and 14 Vict, C9. 

For the information of your correspondent 
the tale of bricks which paid duty in England 
in 1820 was 949,000,000; 1830, 1,100,000,000 ; 
1840, 1,400,000,000 ; 1850, 1,700,000,000. 

_ In 1839 brickmaking by machinery was 
introduced. 


Peter GRIFFITHS. 






The Library. 


Coleridge the Talker. A series of contem- 
porary descriptions and comments with a 
critical Introduction by Richard W. 
Armour and Raymond F. Howes. (Cornell 
University Press ; Oxford University Press. 


£1 4s. net). 
[? seems to us to be claiming too much for 

this book, when it is put forward as a re- 
interpretation of Coleridge, and that from a 
new angle. Coleridge’s marvellous talk, and 
the most important contemporary descriptions 
of it, have certainly not been missed by writers 
and lecturers on, the literature of his period. 
Neither has the influence, on his mind and on 
his output, of ill-health, opium, family dis- 
comforts and the admiration of his acquaint- 
ances. His outstanding genius and his 
unusual and varied learning, in combination 
with excess of difficulty in the exercise 
of will, form almost a unique _ sub- 
ject of study for psychologist and pathologist, 
and they have received their full measure of 
attention. New material might conceivably 
add to or modify the conclusions formed con- 
cerning him: but accession of any important 
new material is little to be hoped for. Dr. 
Armour and Professor Howes set out at great 
length matters which are already familiar 
and, by their very nature, are not susceptible 
of varied interpretation. 

Old readers of Coleridge may find the Intro- 
duction a little tedious. It presents a survey 
of matters already well turned over, and 
involves itself in a good deal of repetition. 
Its best part, to our thinking, is the re-esti- 
mate of the influence of William and Dorothy 
Wordsworth, which heightens and makes more 
definite what ‘The Ancient Mariner’ and 
‘ Christabel’ owe to it. On the other hand, 
this would be a good work to give a reader 
coming to make a first acquaintance with 
Coleridge. The writers know their subject ; 
within its limits—that is Coleridge himself 
as apart from his contribution to philosophy 
and literature—their account is virtually 
exhaustive; and they say what they have to 
say freshly and pleasantly. 

The main part of the book consists of a 
collection of all the remaining contemporary 
accounts of Coleridge arranged in an alphabet 
of the writers; this should be noted and 
welcomed. With the remarks of still eminent 





persons such as Emerson and Carlyle, or the 
'‘ nearer friends of the talker, we are given 
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those of characters which have grown some- 
what dim to the memory of the world in 
general. These in some instances afford 
clearer insight into Coleridge’s talk than is 
found in the more celebrated utterances. The 
majority speak with one voice: that of an 
admiration which, when the display is over, 
seems to acknowledge that it has been hypno- 
tized, yet acknowledges too that it has under- 
gone what our transatlantic friends call 
‘* uplift ’’ as well as received knowledge. The 
mere fact that Coleridge could keep a gtoup 
of intelligent men listening to him for four 
or five hours at a stretch is sufficient evidence 
of quite extraordinary power. There existed, 
however, a minority whom he irritated rather 
than inspired ; and the reasons for their irri- 
tation and dislike are perhaps as instructive 
and interesting as the reasons for the others’ 
enthusiasm. In fact an examination of the 
differences in immediate reaction to Coleridge 
might be a not unprofitable little side-study ; 
the material for it is conveniently under 
anyone’s hand in this collection, with its 
helpful biographical sketches, its references to 
sources and its notes, 


Ten Victorian Poets. By F. L. Lucas. 
(Cambridge University Press. 7s, 6d. net). 


[* his pleasant and stimulating introduc- 

tion Mr. Lucas almost proposes to us to 
look on poetry as a substitute for religion, 
which he is of opinion is just now in a very 
bad way. Almost, he does—not quite: 
though he is betrayed into the remark that 
there are people in the world who ‘“‘ carry 
into the art of living,’’ among other things, 
‘* a certain sense of style, which redeems them 
from the sterile futility of most human 
struggling.’’ They are, in fact, part of the 
beauty of the world: and therefore in some 
sense are connected with poetry. We flatter 
ourselves that we know what he means; also, 
up to a point, we agree, including, as he does, 
under beauty the tragic, the heroic and such 
other manifestations of the mind of man. Yet 
all this, we think, is letting the idealist back 
again by a side entrance into that world of 
realism which our author seems willing to 
accept in its more rigorous interpretation. 
And the biographies of people who have been 
devoted to beauty and have refused aware- 
ness of anything beyond are not altogether re- 
assuring as to beauty’s possessing capacity to 
sustain the weight put upon it. It is a tor- 





toise for the elephant of humanity to 
upon—but upon what does the tortoise if 
rest? One gets the feeling that one is in 
air—exhilarating or bewildering accordi 
the reader’s turn of mind—from most 
of modern literary criticism: from thig) 
too, If it works sometimes rather doubtfi 
here that is principally because these essay 
most of which were originally B.B.C. tall 
are first, necessarily, short, and _ secc 
popular—intended ‘‘to do something 
encourage a wider reading of that poetr 
a wider public.’”’ From the point of view 
such encouragement the studies of Tennys 
Browning, and Matthew Arnold, we sho 
expect to prove the best—the most effecti 
Coventry Patmore, and—unfortunatelj 
Christina Rossetti, the least good. Wee 
not imagine any simple person being tem} 
by these pages to approach either of # 
two for the first time, though a connoies 
in complicated sensations might feel the w 
to share the critic’s enjoyment of ming 
admiration and sense of superiority. 

The book we found raises the old questi 
the profitableness of literary criticism, 
question the more difficult to decide b 
literary criticism nearly always in 
criticism, explicit or implicit, of life 
and of humanity, often suggestive, piquam 
perhaps brilliant, whereby one is lured as 
from the true subject, or gets it surround 
with obscuring sassociations—enjoyable bt 
not really usefuf. This sort of rather to 
depreciated attractiveness we found abur 
antly in Mr, Lucas’s treatment of his 
poets. 


. 


CoRRIGENDUM. 


At ante p. 226, footnote to ‘The A 
Shadow,’ for “The Three Dimensions ” Bs 
The Three Conventions (the title of Professor” 
Denis Saurat’s metaphysical work). 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free | 
charge. Contributors are requested always 
give their names and addresses, for the 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily 
publication. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded 
another contributor, correspondents are 1 

uested to put in the top left-hand corner’ 
the envelope the number of the page 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 
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